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' ' energetically drawn lines, now fusing into one another, now separating from one 
"another, ever and ever involving themselves in new forms." 

We quote this passage at length, so that our Hindu friends may read it. There 
is much food for thought in it, and a proper recognition of the real state of things 
will greatly promote the progress of India. 

The same conditions which gave to the Hindus leisure and wealth may at the 
same time have promoted the unparalleled supremacy of the priestly caste, of the 
artificialities of their rites and thoughts, their sportive play with enigmatic propo- 
sitions, their love of the mysterious, and the unchecked speculative tendencies, 
which, on the one hand, produced the choicest and richest efflorescence of religious 
and philosophic ideas, but, on the other hand, left their theories unrelated to the 
facts of reality. If the Indian nation ceased to progress, if the younger civilisation 
of the West outgrew her in strength as well as in wisdom and exact science, we 
must seek the cause, not in incidental historical events, but in the lack of criticism 
and especially of that self-criticism, which has been forced upoft the Western world 
by competition, by tribulation, and by struggle. The Indian nation, after the expul- 
sion of Buddhism, returned to the old sacerdotalism of the Vedic age ; they checked 
progress by the caste-system, and wear now their self-imposed fetters with an ill- 
disguised moral pride. But contact with the more powerful European civilisation is 
now rousing their energies from this lethargic sleep, and if the Hindus but allow 
themselves to be roused, they will gladly enter upon the path of progress that opens 
before them. Yet they should know that progress means struggle, and that they 
have to become strong and active, and that they have to be hardened on the anvil 
of reality. The Western nations owe much to India and to the thoughts of her 
ancient sages ; the time has come when India in its turn can learn from the West- 
ern nations ; and there is no question about what they have to learn : it is the method 
and exactness of scientific inquiry. The ultimate criterion of Truth is not a priori 
speculation, but experience ; not subjective thought, but objective reality. Kpc. 

The Higher Critics and the Verdict of the Monuments. By the Rev. A. //. 
Sayce, Queens College, Oxford Second Edition. Published under the di- 
rection of the Tract Committee. London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York : E. and J. B. Young & Co. 1894. 
The words of the author in his Preface are very likely to prove true. ' ' I am 
well aware," he writes, " that the pages which follow will satisfy neither the 'higher 
critics ' nor their extreme opponents. " Certainly not the ' ' higher critics. " Fire is 
opened upon them in the second page in the recitation of what he calls " a typical 
example of the critical method." The " critics" refused to accept his and another 
scholar's reading of a word on "a small haematite weight," a word which the "crit- 
ics " had referred to a late date. They did not examine the original, but trusted to a 
cast in which the word in question was not plainly reproduced. Such care, the 
author adds, ' ' is not in accordance with ' the critical method.' " This denunciatory 
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judgment is followed by an "ex hoc disce omnia! " With what judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged. Throughout Mr. Sayce's book frequent references are made 
to the now famous Tell-el-Amarna Tablets (on which the first real light was thrown 
by Erman and Winckler of Berlin). In The Academy, April 7, 1888, p. 246, Pro- 
fessor Sayce writes: " Most of the tablets contain copies of despatches sent to the 
' ' Babylonian king by his officers in Upper Egypt, and as one of them speaks of the 
"conquest of Amasis (Kasad Amasi), while another seems to mention the name of 
"Apries, the king in question must have been Nebuchadnezzar. The conquest of 
' 'Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar , so long doubted, now, therefore, becomes a fact in his- 
" tory." (Italics mine.) Not one of these statements, as is now known, is correct. 
They were all very important statements but one discovers no interrogation marks 
suggestive of uncertainty. 

I will not stop to note other grievous errors in the way of translation from the 
author's work, which, however, might be done with ease. Not to go outside of this 
book he translates uritsu, "offspring," (p. 185, note) and finds in this monumental 
support for the sacrifice of children among the Babylonians. The reasoning on 
which this translation is based does not hold in the science of lexicology. Shall we 
then add "ex" his "disce omnia ! " and thereby intentionally convey the impression 
that all the work of Professor Sayce is nullified or vitiated by equally bad blun- 
ders ? To do so would be eminently unjust to him, and would, I suspect, suggest 
the cacoethes carpendi. 

Since these words were written by the author, Robertson Smith has taken pains 
to examine the weight itself (see Academy, November 18, 1893) and suggests, in view 
of the difference in the writing contained on the two sides, that shel is an abbrevia- 
tion for shalem — a view quite different from that entertained by Professor Sayce. 
Were it clearly proved that the "critics" were in error in one or more cases (as 
they often have been) this would hardly suffice to throw discredit upon their work as 
a whole. The impression is apt to be made that the ' ' critics " proceed on the as- 
sumption ' ' that before the Babylonian captivity writing was an art rarely, if ever, 
practised." What proportion of his "religious public," for whom he writes, knows 
of Havet and Verne of whom this is said to be true? How many of the representa- 
tive ' ' critics " of to-day are unacquainted with the results of archaeological research ? 
The fact is, the author has taken no pains either to distinguish between the different 
schools of "critics" or to point out that for more than a quarter of a century, since 
the time of Graf, the necessity of calling in the aid of archaeology has been fully 
admitted by the "critics" themselves, and not only admitted but absorbed by 
"critics" like Delitzsch, Dillmann, Cheyne, and others. It savors somewhat of 
the unscientific and uncritical method to sweep in all critics from the days of Simon 
and Astruc down to the latest analyst, — men who knew nothing of modern archae- 
ological achievements, — men who for a time were sceptical of the archaeological 
conclusions in the period when Assyriology was in its infancy, and men who to-day 
joyfully accept all that is indubitably proven, and then by the indiscriminate use of 
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the words "critics," "theories," " assumptions, " attempt to bring their work into 
disrepute. Nowhere in his book does he refer to the "critics" or "critic" (with 
one or two exceptions) whose theory and conclusions he rejects. Neither does he 
distinguish between the ' ' higher criticism, " in the strict sense, and ' ' historical criti- 
cism." 

The " higher critics " have just cause for not being " pleased " with the vague 
denunciations and indiscriminate treatment accorded to them in this work. But 
how does the case actually stand when we come to look at the real bearing of these 
discussions upon the conclusions of the critics ? Notwithstanding the fact that the 
author's preface prepares the reader to look for the complete rout of the "critics" 
he finds that the " critic " has been working his way through this maze of literature 
with almost the certainty of instinct. And for this reason the "extreme opponents" 
of the " critics " will look upon the work with dissatisfaction. The book puts in 
evidence the undeniable testimony of the monuments and the accepted traditional 
views bow themselves out of this superior court from which there is no appeal. 

Let me now indicate how far the conclusions of the critics are justified by the 
verdict of the monuments as Professor Sayce reads it. In the first place, it is to be 
remarked that Professor Sayce occupies virtually the same standpoint as the crit- 
ics. "As long," he writes (p. 26), "as our researches are historical and archaeolo- 
' ' gical the Scriptures of the Old Testament must be for us merely a fragment of 
' ' that ancient Oriental literature, other fragments of which are being exhumed from 
" the mounds of Egypt, of Assyria, or of Babylonia. They are historical documents 
' ' which must be examined according to the same method and upon the same prin- 
" ciples as other documents which claim to be historical. We must not apply to 
" them a different measure from that which we should apply to the Chronicles of 
' ' Froissart or the histories of Herodotus .... the Biblical records have been put 
" into a category by themselves to their infinite harm and abuse." Again (p. 3), 
"A critical examination of a narrative will also help us to discover whether the docu- 
ment which embodies it is of a simple or a composite nature." But this is what the 
opponents of criticism deny. They often assert that any literary product may be 
resolved by the critical method into two or more apparently different documents. 
Professor Sayce continues : ' ' Modern research has shown that a considerable part 
" of the most ancient literature of all nations was of composite origin more espe- 
' ' cially where it was of a historical or religious character. . . . The most ancient 
"books that have come down to us are, with few exceptions, essentially compila- 
tions." These statements are also denied by the traditionalists. 

It will thus be clear, even to the general reader, that while Professor Sayce is 
of the opinion that the critics have not given due regard to archaeology, and though 
he states his judgments of the "popes who proclaim their doctrine of infallibility" 
in a needlessly offensive way, in his principles he does not differ from them. He 
admits that the archaeologist and the "critic" are agreed in investigating the Scrip- 
tures as historians and not as theologians. The Old Testament must be treated as 
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a fragment of ancient Oriental literature. Neither is concerned with its inspiration. 1 
Nor are archaeology and criticism irreconcilable foes. "On the contrary," the 
' ' learning and acumen " of the critics ' ' have not been altogether in vain. " ' ' Much 
has been established by them, which the progress of Oriental research tends more 
and more to confirm." " The judgment the ' critic ' has passed on the so-called his- 
torical chapters of the Book of Daniel has been abundantly verified by the recent 
discoveries of archaeology." These are concessions hard to be reconciled with the 
frequent denunciations of the "critic" which too often mar the pleasure of reading 
this valuable book — the best product, I may venture to state, of Professor Sayce's 
" Protean" scholarship. 

Now let us examine the Verdict. At the close of the book the author writes : 
' ' The apologist may lose something, but the ' higher critic ' loses much more. " The 
reader must judge for himself. 

If we refer to one of the latest and best works of the "critics" — Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, Driver. We read, p. 18 et seq, , "The pro- 
' ' cess by which, probably, the book of Genesis assumed its present form may be 
' ' represented as follows : First, the two independent, but parallel, narratives, of 
' ' the patriarchal age, J. and E. , were combined into a whole by a compiler. . . . 
" The whole thus formed (JE.) was afterwards combined with the narration and by 
"a second compiler, who, adopting P. as his framework, accommodated JE. to it, 
' ' omitting in either what was necessary to avoid needless repetition, and making 
"such slight redactional adjustments as the unity of his work required." And Pro- 
fessor Sayce writes, Chapter II, 8, as follows : ' ' One of the most assured results of the 
' ' literary analysis of the Old Testament records has been the existence of documents 
' ' of different age and authorship in the Pentateuch. . . . The literary foundation upon 
" which the history and religion of Israel rested is, in its present form, a composite 
" work. The fact is fully in accordance with the teachings of Oriental archaeology." 
A parallel is then drawn between this material of the Pentateuch and the so-called 
Book of the Dead in the literature of Egypt and the religious hymns and ritual of 
Babylonia. The history of the Book of the Dead reaches ' ' from the days of the 
pyramid-builders down to the age of the Persian conquest of Egypt." " New chap- 
ters were embedded in it, old chapters were modified, glosses and glosses upon 
glosses were added." " The ' higher ' criticism of the Old Testament has thus been 
justified in its literary analysis of the Books of Moses" (p. 34). Professor Sayce, 
however, has no sooner acknowledged what a profound knowledge of ancient Orien- 
tal literature compels than he proceeds to minimise the value of the critics' work by 
asserting that the critic has started with a conviction of the modernness of the appli- 
cation of writing to literature, in the true sense of the word, prior to the age of So- 
lon. The fact is, this has had little to do with critical theories. 



1 Cf. Driver, Introd., p. xi. " The conclusions affect not the fact of revelation, but only its 
form." 
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In 1521, Carlstadt was led, through the account of Moses's death being given 
in Deuteronomy, to put forth his thesis : "Defendi potest, Mosen non fuisse scrip- 
torem quinque librorum." La Peyrere in his Systema 'llieologicum ex Preadamita- 
rum Hypothesi (1655) declared that Moses had kept a written diary. Spinoza, 1670, 
who thought Ezra might have compiled it from different histories, was influenced 
wholly from the literary side. Simon, 1678, believed that Moses wrote the laws. 
Astruc, 1753, discovered that the names of Elohim and Yahioeh interchange through- 
out Genesis and made the documents in which they occur les memoires originaux 
which Moses used in the composition of Genesis. Ilgen, 1838, believed that the 
s.urces of the Pentateuch were certain records that had been preserved in the tem- 
ple-archives of Jerusalem, and which had been compiled by three different authors. 
In 1831, Hartmann denied that Moses had participated in the production of the 
Pentateuch. The Hebrews, he taught, had learned the art of writing in the time 
of Samuel. In 1838, Kurtz referred Deuteronomy to Moses. So also Schultz, who 
referred the main source of Genesis to primitive tradition, which had been written 
down prior to the exodus. Nor have later critics been misled by this assumption. 
What reasons does Cheyne assign for rejecting the Jewish tradition which attributes 
the authorship of Ecclesiastes to Solomon ? This is what he says : ' ' Whichever 
' ' way we look, whether to the social picture, or to the language, or to the ideas 
"of the book, its recent origin forces itself upon us" (Job and Solomon, p. 225). 
Riehm (Einleitung in das A. T., p. 53) says distinctly that " the Semitic people had 
an alphabetic writing in pre-mosaic times." Professor Sayce writes (p. 60 " the 
' ' ' higher critic ' may be right in holding that the historical books . . . are compila- 
' ' tions of a comparatively late date, but he is no longer justified in denying that the 
' ' materials they embody may be contemporaneous with the events recorded in 
"them." And Cornill, a disciple of Wellhausen, said before this (Einleitung, p. 
14) that we cannot deny a knowledge of writing to Moses. The reasons for assign- 
ing the Pentateuch in its present shape to a late date are derived from the study of 
the history and literature itself. The requirements of the Pentateuch were un- 
heeded, say the critics, from the time of Moses to Ezra, even by the most zealous 
reformers Men like Samuel, David, and Isaiah, had they known it, could not have 
so completely ignored it. The sacrifices enjoined and ritual prescribed were in- 
veighed against by the prophets, they claim, in such a way as to preclude a knowl- 
edge on their part of Mosaic legislation. 

The interesting facts adduced in Chapter II in support of the antiquity of Orien- 
tal literature do not, therefore, affect the critical conclusions which assign the Pen- 
tateuch to a late date. 

Chapter III, which deals with the Babylonian element in Genesis, shows how 
the latter is dependent upon the former. "The resemblances between the two 
' ' accounts of creation are too great to be purely accidental. They extend even to 
"words." The rishith "beginning" of Genesis i, 1, corresponds to the ristu of the 
Assyrian story of creation. The Hebrew word tehom (deep) is the Assyrian tihamtu. 
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The Sabbath-rest was a Babylonian institution, and the word Sabbath of Babylon- 
ian origin (Sabbatu). The Tell-el-Amarna tablets prove that Babylonian influence 
and literature were strongly felt in Canaan before its conquest by the Israelites. 

Professor Sayce rejects (as the writer has done for the past eight years) the 
explanation of Elohim (God) as a plur. majestaticus, etc. The Tell-el-Armana tab- 
lets now show that a similar use of ildni prevailed in the Babylonian language. The 
presence of the word in Genesis, however, proves nothing as to the date of the docu- 
ment as it occurs throughout Hebrew literature. 

When we come to the account of the flood, Professor Sayce says (p 115) : The 
resemblances between the Babylonian and Scriptural accounts are so obvious that 
instead of dwelling upon them he will point out "only the differences." He accepts 
the analysis of the flood story into a Jehovistic and Elohistic (p. 116) and states (p. 
117) that in Babylonia there were also " several versions of the story." Both sto- 
ries he refers to the same Babylonian source (So. Del. Par. , p. 94), suggesting that the 
writers of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets may have been acquainted with the Chaldean 
Epic in which the episode of the flood occurs. The deluge-story may have been 
introduced into the West before the age of Moses, and the similarity between the 
Biblical and Babylonian accounts does not therefore indicate a borrowing from the 
latter during the exile. This opinion is contrary to that previously held both by 
some Assyriologists (Delitzsch, Schrader) and by some critics (Kuenen). But it is 
in full accord with Dillmann (Genesis vi, 9 et seq.) who says: "If the cuneiform 
' ' narrative of the deluge-story actually found its way to the Israelites during the 
' ' period of the Kings there was no reason why they should accept it, unless some 
" information about a flood had been current among them." 

On the much discussed Chapter X of Genesis Professor Sayce has outdone the 
critics. This, too, is the place par excellence on which archaeology has flashed its 
light. The evidence bearing upon this chapter is summed up (p. 152) as follows : 
' ' The episode relating to Nimrod forms ... a part of the Babylonian element . . . 
" it is foreign to the original plan of the tenth chapter." The subject-matter may 
have been derived from documents older than the age of Moses, but the "main 
part of the chapter " brings us down to the period when the Kimmerians appeared 
in Western Asia and the Lydians served in the armies of Egypt — the period of 
Ezekiel. Usually the critics are content to refer only the Elohistic portion of this 
chapter to a late date. (See Bacon, Genesis of Genesis.) 

In discussing the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, Professor Sayce brings out 
very clearly the value of recent discoveries in Assyriology. He makes it appear 
quite probable that the history contained in the chapter is drawn from cuneiform 
sources, but when he says (p. 161) that "the campaign of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies has been proved to be historical" he states as fact what, at best, is only an in- 
ference. 

In omitting to state that the credibility of this narrative had been upheld by 
the "higher critics," Ewald, Delitzsch, and especially Dillmann, he does injustice 
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to himself and the "critics." Kuenen, NSldeke, and others denied it. But Dill- 
mann, Gen. 1886, pp. 231 et seq., also 1882, pp. 218 et seq., argues at length not 
only for its historical character, but also for the possibility of its having been ex- 
cerpted from a foreign document. Ewald argued from the designation of Abram in 
verse 13 as "the Hebrew" that the narrative was drawn from a foreign source. 
Professor Sayce seems to be unconsciously influenced throughout by the fact that 
he is writing for the Religious Tract Society. The balance is constantly being 
struck in favor of the traditionalist. On page 172 he says "the net result," while 
it justifies the belief that Genesis " is a compilation, it only partially justifies the 
theory as to the nature of that compilation." Which theory? 'Nimrod is a histori- 
cal personage, and the historical character of Chedorlaomer's campaign has been 
amply vindicated." All that the facts adduced by Professor Sayce, or afforded by 
Assyriological research up to date, warrant us in saying of Nimrod or of Chedor- 
laomer's campaign falls short of these pretended apodictic statements. 

Chapter IV deals with the Canaanitish and Egyptian elements in Genesis. It 
is an overstatement of the facts to speak (p. 177) of "the vindication of the histori- 
cal character of Melchizedek. " The Tell-el-Armana tablets afford us information 
which strengthens the view held by such " critics" as Delitzsch, Dillmann, Diestel, 
that the facts of the record are historical. Professor Sayce has brought together in 
this chapter much information, not always fresh, however, but valuable and militat- 
ing in no way against the critical analysis. On page 231 it is said that we may yet 
find ' ' below the documents which criticism claims to have discovered there is an 
"earlier stratum of literature which in its origin is partly Babylonian, partly Egyp- 
"tian, partly Aramaic, partly Edomite, and partly Canaanitish." 

Throughout, Professor Sayce, while apparently disputing the conclusions of 
the critics, is in reality in much closer accord with them than he seems to suspect. 
Referring (p. 309) to Joshua, chapter xi, he says that the conquest of Jabin of Hazor 
is ' ' inconsistent with what we are told in the Book of Judges, and it would there- 
' ' fore seem that a conquest is ascribed to Joshua which really happened at a later 
" date." " The chronology in the second Book of Kings is more than forty years 
' ' in excess." In the face of Joshua x, 40-43, he says (p. 359) that " the common 
" belief that the Canaanites were exterminated before the children of Israel is not 
" supported by the statements of the Old Testament writers." This statement in 
Joshua may be incorrect and out of accord with "archaeology and philology" and 
with II Samuel xv, 18, 19, and vi, 10, and with other passages in Joshua, but it is 
quite explicit : "He left none remaining," Page 373 Mesha (the Moabite) ' ' ascribes 
his victories to Chemosh just as the victories of Israel were ascribed to Jahweh." 
The history and documents of Israel cannot be separated from those of surround- 
ing nations and judged by a different standard (p. 375). " The assertion of the 
Biblical writer that Mesha did not rebel until after Ahab was dead cannot be 
strictly correct" (p. 370). We must not look for "a colorless narrative" from the 
Jewish historian. He wrote " to celebrate victories," not disasters. Neither must 
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we expect " strict accuracy of language," nor the "critical judgment of a Gibbon 
or Grote"(p. 372). 

Professor Sayce shares the judgment of the critics on the author of Chronicles. 
Like the "commentators down to the time when the Assyrian inscriptions were 
discovered " he drew "erroneous inferences" from what he "had read in the book 
of Kings, "thus making Pul and Tiglath-Pileser two distinct persons, when Pul was 
only another name for the Assyrian king "The Chronicler displays that partiality 
"for large numbers which is still characteristic of the Oriental." Here we find the 
beginnings of the Jewish Haggadah. The Book of Jonah "belongs to a later period 
than the age of the prophet Jonah, the son of Amittai " (p. 487). Esther belongs 
"to the Jewish Haggadah" (moral romances). With reference to the Book of 
Daniel contemporaneous evidence shows that Belshazzar " never became king"; 
neither was he the son of Nebuchadnezzar, " as we are repeatedly told in the fifth 
chapter of Daniel " He was the son of Nabonidus, who was a usurper and with- 
out connexion with the family of Nebuchadnezzar. "Darius, the Mede," is a re- 
flexion into the past of Darius Hystaspes. Many points are urged in support of a 
late date. The author was unacquainted with the language of Babylonia and lived 
" at a period later than Alexander the Great." 

Such is the verdict, and its almost complete accord with " critical " results 
makes it all the more to be deplored that Professor Sayce " has treated," to use his 
own phrase, the "critics" with such "scant courtesy." It is to be regretted that 
he did not discriminate between the "critics " and tell his readers to whose views 
the conclusions he draws from the monumental records are opposed. It is most of 
all to be regretted that the impression should be made upon those who are not 
acquainted with the history of criticism, and with the conclusions accepted by the 
more moderate critics, that the traditional views have been confirmed and the 
' ' critics " buried with the same spade. Professor Sayce does not say so, but un- 
fortunately the inference is drawn, hence a reputed scholar, who has read the 
' ' Verdict, " not long since proclaimed to his audience that the ' ' Scriptures are accu- 
rate, even in the details." This, too, in a University town ! 

James A. Craig. 
University of Michigan. 

The Dawn of Astronomy. A Study of the Temple- Worship and Mythology of 

the Ancient Egyptians. By J. A r orman Lockyer, F. R. S., etc., etc. New 

York and London : Macmillan & Co. 1894. Pages 432. 

Most of the recent progress in astronomy is due to the aid which it has received 

from other sciences ; and this debt, which Professor Lockyer acknowledges in his 

preface, he has undertaken in the present work to in part repay to the benefit of the 

science of religions. 

His excursion into this unaccustomed field was first suggested by the peculiar 
placing of the Parthenon and the many changes of direction in the successive re- 



